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greatly improved the position of the other nationalities, but the
outbreak of the War of 1914 made it impossible to continue this
policy.
The other half of the Empire, usually called Austria, was
not a national State* It was not dominated by one nationality,
but guaranteed equal rights to all its ten peoples, though, of
course, there were great de facto inequalities of wealth, education
and political power which were gradually levelled up by the
development of the more backward peoples. Austria was a
group of seventeen autonomous countries of which each had its
separate local Parliament and its separate administration. More-
over, there was the central parliament and the central adminis-
tration in Vienna. This State had not even a name. Officially
it was not called Austria, but " The Kingdoms and Countries
represented in the Imperial Parliament ". In each of the terri-
torial diets the majority was in the hands of the nationality
which formed the majority in that country, and each territorial
diet elected a governor who was the head of the autonomous
administration. There was also an Imperial governor who
administered affairs common to all the countries. It is significant
that after the dissolution of Austria and the formation of national
States these territorial diets and administrations were sup-
pressed.
After the settlement with Hungary and Croatia a very wide
autonomy was accorded to the Poles in Galicia, and the Poles
thenceforward were always loyal to the Austrian connexion.
Their loyalty was so outspoken that they were often called the
only Austrian patriots. Many Poles, however, hoped that
Austria would one day be able to liberate the Poles in Russia,
where they were grievously oppressed, and to unite them with
the rest. The powerful position of the Poles in Galicia had the
unfortunate consequence that the Ruthenes or Ukrainians in
that country were in many respects oppressed by the ruling
Poles. Nevertheless, the Ruthenes made great economic and
cultural progress and always were predominantly loyal to Austria,
where they enjoyed incomparably more national freedom than
did their kinsmen in Russia. After the dissolution of Austria
they were handed over to Poland and their position as a nationality
greatly deteriorated.
The examples of the Magyars and the Poles show that an
increase in freedom for one of the nationalities always implied
a practical diminution in freedom for another nationality which
formed the minority in a specific country. The crucial point of